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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from vol. 14, page 819.) 


[In 1829, accompanied by Henry Warrington, 
Stephen Grellet visited Friends in New York 
and Canada. | 


After bis return from this visit of Christian 
love and sympathy to his brethreu in New York 
Yearly Meeting, Stephen Grellet was permitted 
to enjoy atime of peaceful repose in the bosom 
of his own little family. His Christian interest 
and solicitude were, however, kept alive to what 
was passing both in and out of the Society—at 
home and abroad. 

lt was now nearly eleven years since Stephen 
Grellet’s return from his third visit to Europe. 
Much of that time had been spent in various 
religious engagements in his own Christian com- 
munity, and awong others, in the United States 
and Canada. He had travelled extensively also 
in some parts of America where Friends have 
no settled meetings. The last few years of his 
life had been peculiarly marked by cireum- 
stances and events which deeply afflicted his 
soul, in sympathy with asuffering church. But 
none of these things had moved him. As he had 
partaken largely of the afflictions of the Gospel, 
so his consolations also had often abounded by 
Christ. Nor did he now count his life dear 
unto himself, so that he might finish his course 
with joy, and the ministry which he had re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel 
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of the grace of God once more in distant na-| 


tions. 
His mind had for some time been gradually 
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preparing for a “ fourth missionary journey” in 
Europe, and in reference to this he writes : 

“12th mo., 1830. Amidst my concern and 
soul’s travail for my beloved friends in this land, 
I have very deeply felt for some of the European 
nations, particularly some of those that I have 
not yet visited, to whom, and especially to Spain, 
it seems as if | owed a great debt; my life and 
my all must therefore be an offering bound with 
cords to the Lord’s altar; may these cords of 
love become stronger and stronger. 

“T feel also that I have a further debt of 
Gospel love towards my friends in England and 
Ireland. 

“3d mo., 1831. My religious concern to 
cross once more the seas and to visit Friends in 
England; and other nations on the Continent of 
Europe, in the love of the Gospel of Christ, my 
Lord and Saviour, having ripened to clearness, 
with the evidence that now is the time for me 
to make the requisite preparation for engaging 
in so solemn and important a work, | have set 
my small affaiys in order, and obtained the cer- 
tificates of the Christian sympathy and unity of 
my friends of the Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Burlington, of which I am a member. 
My beloved wife, on this occasion, as on all pre- 
ceding ones, which have not been few since we 
became united together by the endearing tie of 
the marriage covenant, freely and with Christian 
cheerfulness resigns me to the Lord’s service. 
She is uniformly a great encourager to me to 
act the part of a faithful servant of the best of 
Masters ; her soul travails with mine in such a 
manner that she had been deeply sensible of the 
nature of the service that the Great Master 
called me to, before I had disclosed to her or to 
any man the secret exercises of my heart. We 
have several times parted with the apparent 
prospect of never seeing each otheragain in this 
state of mutability, but the Lord, in whose 
hands is our life, has brought us together again. 
He may still do so if it be his good pleasure. 
Into his hands, and to his sovereign will and 
disposal, we commit ourselves and our beluved 
daughter—our only child. 

“ Friends, at our Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 





phia, entered feelingly into sympathy with me 
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under the weighty and extensive prospect of 
service in the love of the Gospel of Christ in 


in righteousness : whilst we were on ship-board 


| together he repeatedly said that the chief ser- 


several of the nations of Europe, and gave me_| vice to which he thought he was called was in 


their certificate of unity, recommending me to 
the Christian notice of all those among whom 
the Lord may be pleased to direct my steps.” 

After the Yearly Meeting, Stephen Grellet 
returned home for a short time; but the hour 
of parting soon arrived. On the 2d of Sixth 
mouth, 1831, he embarked at Philadelphia in 
the packet ship Algonquin, Captain West, for 
Liverpool. 

On his arrival at Liverpooi, after a passage of 
twenty-eight days, he writes : 

“ Liverpool, 6th mo. 30th, 1831. We landed 
here this morning. My long tried and dear 
friend Isaac Hadwen, again gave me a hearty 
welcome to his hospitable roof. This being 
their week-day meeting, I attended it, and was 
favored by the blessed Master to have access to 
his Divine presence, and to participate with 
many dear friends in the communion and fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, and to worship at the sacred 
footstool. 

“ Accompanied by Thomas Thompson, I left 
Liverpool for London the 7th inst., and was at 
Birmingham and Coventry meetings on the 
way. 
. My beloved friend William Allen, and his 
valuable wife, met me at Islington, and took me 
to their house. The solemnity on our first meet- 
ing was attended with such a humbling and 
grateful sense of the Lord’s goodness in bring- 
ing us together again, that for a length of time, 
no words gave utterance to the feelings of our 
hearts. After having thus continued in silence, 
acknowledgments were made on bended knees 
to the Lord’s mercy. My secret prayers were 
that, if consistent with his good pleasure, my 
beloved Allen may again share in a portion of 
the labors in the Gospel, to which I am called 
in these nations. 

“ Among other friends whom I have met 
here, is James Backhouse from York, who is 
liberated for a very arduous and extensive en- 
gagement in the work of the Lord, in the South 
Australian Colonies, the Mauritius and South 
Africa, and he is here preparing for that ser- 
vice. 

“11 mo. 12th. I heard at Wisbeach of the 
decease, in Ireland, at the house of Mary James 
Lecky, of my dear friend, Jonathan Taylor, from 
Ohio. He was my fellow-passenger from 
America to Liverpool. Coming to these nations 
xs a fellow-servant and laborer in the Gospel of 
Christ, soon after landing he proceeded to Ire- 
land, and after visiting most of the meetings, 
and several times saying he could see nothing 
beyond Kilnock, he peacefully departed there 
on the 8th instant. He was a very devoted ser- 
vant of the Lord; of a meek and quiet spirit. 
1 had very sweet fellowship with him. Thus 
the Lord has been pleased to cut short the work 





Ireland. 

“On my way to Sheffield I was accompanied 
by a dear friend, who imprudently took off the 
bridle of my horse as he stood harnessed to the 
gig; the horse was so frightened that he darted 
forward, threw me down, and both he and the 
gig passed over me; I received considerable in- 
jury on the head, shoulder, knee, and leg. As 
I laid prostrate on the dusty road, the bystanders 
thought I was killed on the spot, for 1 could not 
move ; but my mind was wrapped up in a grate- 
ful sense of the love of God through Jesus Christ 
my Saviour. I felt indeed the strokes uf the 
horse’s feet and the wheels of the carriage pass- 
ing over me, and was perfectly sensible of what 
might be the consequence; but the language 
was distinctly proclaimed in my soul, ‘Thou 
shalt not die, but live.’ And then Spain was 
placed again forcibly before me, with the con- 
viction that the Lord had a service for me there. 
I was assisted to a house near, and soon after 
taken to Sheffield to my dear and valued friend, 
William Hargreaves’, where medical aid was im- 
mediately obtained, and every kind attention be- 
stowed. My beloved friends, Lydia Hargreaves 
and her brother, nursed me in the most tender 
manner. 

“ My detention, though attended with much 
bodily suffering, was nevertheless a season of 
spiritual consolation and enjoyment. Truly my 
soul could say, ‘ God is good to Israel.’ He was 
very good and gracious to me, so that I may 
gratefully number these days spent on a bed of 
languishing among those in which my soul 
has partaken most largely of the Lord’s consola- 
tions. 

“T recovered so rapidly, that the 30th of the 
First month I was able to be dressed, and to 
ride to meeting. 

‘Accompanied by my kind friends, Wm. 
Hargreaves and his daughter Lydia, who has a 
good gift inthe ministry, we left Sheffield the 
Ist of the Second month, 183%. Riding in an 
easy, four-wheeled carriage, I bore the fatigue 
of travelling with tolerable ease, as well as the 
sitting, and the exercises of several meetings I 
had on the way to Birmingham.” 

The desire of his heart respecting a companion 
on the Continent appeared likely to be granted ; 
and a little later he writes : 

“ My beloved friend, William Allen, left me 
at Falmouth, the 2d of Third month, to return 
to London, to make preparation for being in 
readiness to join me in my contemplated reli- 
gious engagements on the Continent, the weight 
of which service is now upon him. 

“ From Bristol I went through Gloucester and 
Oxfordshire, having meetingsamong Friendsand 
others ; but the effects of the injury I sustained 
in Yorkshire increased considerably, so that I 
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was under much suffering, especially in my 
shoulder and chest, and it became necessary to 
lay by for awhile to recruit my health. Some 
of my friends thought there was no prospect 
that I could recover, the disease having, as it 
appeared, made considerable progress ; but I so 
felt the weight of the service the Lord calls me 
to perform on the European Contintent, parti- 
cularly in Spain, that I conld not see that the 
end of my earthly race had yet come. I felt 
confident that if I was required to go to those 
nations my life would be prolonged, and strength 
would be given for that work. Seeing, however, 
that I must give up to be nursed, I thought it 
best to go to the house of my beloved friend, 
William Allen, at Stoke Newington, a distance 
of upwards of one hundred miles, which those 
about me thought I was not able to perform. 
The inflammation on my chest was considerable, 
and I had a high fever; but the Lord helped 
me. My kind friend and his wife met me on the 
way with their carriage. 

‘¢ T was so well cared for by these dear friends 
and the medical attendants, but, especially, by 
the Physician of value, the Lord, my saving 
strength and Redeemer, that I was able to go to 
Tottenham, the 20th of Fourth month, to my 
valuable friend, Mary Stacey’s. 

“My way having opened again for religious 
service, I had several public meetings in and 
about London. The spreading of the cholera 
in some parts of this city and neighborhood, has 
brought seriousness over many minds, and there- 
by the hearts of some are perhaps the more open 
to receive the testimony to the Truth given me 
to bearamongthem. Q! that the people would 


learn righteousness under these visitations of 


affliction! The mortality in Paris is great.” 

Stephen Grellet now attended the Yearly 
Meeting in London, in reference to which he 
remarks :— 

“My dear friend, William Allen, obtained from 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, their cer- 
tificate of unity in his religious concern to unite 
with me in parts of ny contemplated Gospel la- 
bors on the Contihent, as his way therein may 
open.” 

Since his landing at Liverpool, Stephen 
Grellet had spent a whole year in diligently la- 
boring in the service of the Gospel among his 
brethren in religious profession, and the com- 
munity at large in England. He now went 
forth, for the last time, as an ambassador for 
Christ to nations of another language. His 
“ Fourth Missionary Journey” on the Continent 
of Europe was the most extensive one. It em- 
braced parts of Holland, some of the minor 
states of Germany, the dominions of Prussia, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Austria and Hungary, Ba- 
varia, Wirtemberg, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
France and Spain. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking were obvious, but “ eternal wisdom 
was his guide,—his help, Omnipotence.” He 











had now grown grey in the service of the Lord ; 
and the richness of his personal experience 
gave peculiar interest to this labor of love, and 
brightness to this work of faith. It was like 
distributing the well ripened fruit of his autumn 
life. 

His records continue the thread of the narra- 
tive : 

“7th mo. 4th, 1832. In company with dear 
Wwm.Allen [left London yesterday,by the steamer 
Atwood,and-came to Tiengermeten Island, in 
Holland, where, on account of the cholera, a 
quarantine has to be performed. Weare much 
crowded on the vessel, there being many pas- 
sengers ; but we are under the necessity of re- 
maining on board, as the number of persons on 
the quarantine ground is such, that all the 
buildings there are crowded ; they have come 
from France, England, and other parts. 

“8th. Three men on board our vessel were 
taken with cholera, and died in the course of 
twenty-four hours; so that our prospects were 
gloomy. 

“12th. We have letters from London con- 
veying the affecting intelligence of the decease 
of that devoted servant of the Lord, Hannah 
Kilham, who was on her second religious visit 
in Africa. She bas spent much time and ardu- 
ous labor in endeavoring to promote the reli- 
gious and moral education of the people in 
Africa; her labors were particularly among the 
Foolahs and the surrounding nations; she had 
also established several schools among their chil- 
| dren; fruits to the Lord’s praise are brought 


| forth by many who by her instrumentality have 
| come to the knowledge and love of the Saviour. 


| Now she has ceased from her labors, but her 
works of love remain to the glory of God! 

‘We were released from our quarantine on 
the 15th. We came the same afternoon to Rot- 
terdam. 

“ We found John S. Mollet, from Amsterdam, 
who had kindly come to meet us, and to act as 
our interpreter. 

“ We came to Amsterdam on the 18th, and 
visited the Infant School, supported out of the 
interest of the residue of the money proceeding 
from the share of John Warder in the prizes 
made during the war by a vessel in which he 
was concerned.* They have now upwards of 





* Before his removal from England, the late John 
Warder, of Philadelphia, had some share in a vessel 
which, contrary to his earnest expostulation, was 
armed by the partners, who were not members of 
the Society of Friends. During the war with Hol- 
land she captured a Dutch vessel of considerable 
value. John Warder’s share of the prize-money was 
handed over to him; but, with noble consistency 
of character, in the faithful support of a Christian 
testimony against all wars and fightings, he declined 
to appropriate the sum to his own use. Great efforts 
were made to find out the real owners of the pro- 
perty, and, as far as was practicable, it was restored 
to them. But some could never be traced, and, be- 
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sixty children in that school. The building 
purchased for the purpose is a convenient one, 
and the matron, under whose especial care it is 
placed, appears to act the part of a mother and 
of a Christian towards those young children. 
Our testimony against war is exalted through 
this act of justice and benevolence. Many per- 
sons come to visit the establishment.” 


(To be continued.) 





Testimony of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, 
concerning JOSEPH DAVIS. 


In the removal of a dear friend, whose walk 
among men has been a beautiful example of the 
quiet, unobtrusive life of a humble follower of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, we have felt it re- 
quired of us to bear testimony to that grace by 
which he was enabled so to walk, and to acquit 
himself of the service laid upon him, to the 
peace of his mind, and to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of the church. 

Joseph Davis, the subject of this memoir, was 
the son of James and Deborah Davis, and was 
born in New Bedford, in the Seventh month, 
1786. He was, from early life, disinclined to 
take any very active part in worldly pursuits, 
being best satisfied with a moderate income, 
produced by such exertion as would leave time 
and opportunity for that quietude of mind 
which was suited to his feelings. He was ex- 
emplary in the relations of life ; conscientious 
in his dealings with his fellow men, and consist- 
ent in his Christian walk as a member of our 
religious society. But the trait by which he 
was most strongly marked, was the gentleness 
and simplicity of his character, which was man- 
ifested in all his intercourse with those about 
him. Free of guile himself in a remarkable 
degree, and having been made a rich partaker 
of heavenly love, his heart abounded with love 
and good will toward all men, as equally ob- 
jects of the same redeeming mercy. He was 
sincerely attached to the testimonies of our re- 
ligious society, from a conviction that they were 
founded in the truth, and was convinced that 
it was his duty to conform thereto. He was 
very constant in the attendance of our religious 
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fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, he had 


his conversation in the world. 

About the year 1828, he first appeared in the 
ministry, not long after the decease of his 
venerated father, and faithfully occupying the 
gift, through the grace given uuto him, his 
ministry was acknowledged by Friends, in the 
year 1833. In the exercise of his gift, he trav- 
elled but little from home, his service being 
mostly confined to his own meetings, or their 
immediate neighborhood. 

His ministry was sound and edifying. His 
exhortations fervent, breathing out the feelings 
of his own devout mind, desiring that others 
might come to enjoy that peace which he felt to 
be so blessed,—that all might ‘‘ taste and see 
that the Lord is good.” He was remarkably 
prompt and ready in his devotional exercises ; 
his mind seemed to be so constantly attuned to 
the heavenly melody, that he was in readiness 
to receive the divine commission, and no un- 
necessary delay prevented the timely delivery of 
the gospel message. In his communications he 
was generally concise, being favored, as we be- 
lieve, to mind, with great propriety, the limita- 
tions as well as the openings of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus he continued to the close,—minding his 
own proper business,—concerned for the glory 
of God and the welfare of his brethren,—and 
finally departed this life, while his perceptions 
were yet clear and his mind unimpaired, in the 
full enjoyment of that peace which is the gift 
of our Heavenly Father to those that are en- 
gaged to do His will. 

His death, which took place on the 14th of 
3d month, 1860, was in accordance with his 
quiet, well-spent life; being taken away with- 
out apparent pain or suffering, and admitted, as 
we may humbly trust, to the blessed mansions, to 
unite with the ransomed of all generations, with 
whom his spirit, even while on earth, was so 
much in unison, in thanksgiving and praise 
unto our God and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever. 
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*¢ Now the just shall live by faith ; but if any 
man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 


° ‘ . : ” HQ vr. ’ ae 
meetings, and, when assembled with us, the/|1n him.” Heb. x. 38.—King James’ Version. 


quiet solemnity of his countenance, and the 
evident fervor of his spirit, were sources of com- 
fort and encouragement to his brethren. In 
short, we feel, in contemplating his instructive 
life, that we may, with reference to our depart- 
ed friend, adopt the language of the apgstle, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
ing originally derived from Holland, it was ultimate- 
ly thought most in accordance with strict justice, to 
appropriate the residue to Dutch purposes. The re- 
sult was the establishment and support of the Infant 
School at Amsterdam alluded to. It was the first of 
the kind in Holland, and now similar institutions are 
very general in that kingdom. 


“ Now the just shall live by faith ; and if any 
one draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in 
him.”—Ib. Revised Version. 

“ But the just shall live by faith; and if he 
withdraw himself, &e.”— Tyndale— Coverdale 
— Cranmer. 

* * “Tf he draw back, &c.’”’—the rendering 
preferred by Adam Clarke. 

The translation of the above passage, given in 
King James’ Version, is disapproved of, on the 
ground of its appearing to favor the doctrine of 


‘unconditional perseverance—‘once in grace, 


always in grace.” There being an ellipsis in the 
Greek original,—no word that could properly be 
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translated a any man,—the translators seem to 
have apprehended themselves at liberty to sup- 
ply a nominative to the verb hupostellow (draw 
back). On which Dr. Clarke remarks,— -‘ The 
insertion of the words any man, if done to serve 
the purpose of a particular creed, is a wicked 
perversion of the [text]. They were evi- 
dently intended to turn away the relative 
from the antecedent, in order to save the doc- 
trine of unconditional perseverance, which this 
text destroys.” But Dr. Clarke supplies the 
nominative Ae, for a similar reason that others 
have supplied any one or any man; that is, the 
usage of our language, as accepted by the mass 
of readers, requires a word before draw back, 
although the ellipsis may be allowable in the 
Greek. 

It seems somewhat remarkable that Dr. Trench 
should take a similar view of the subject. He 
says: ‘* Here, too, it has been asserted, * * 
that the doctrinal tendencies of the translators 
exercised an unwarrantable influence on the 
translation. No unprejudiced person, it has 
been said, can read the verse in the original, 
and not acknowledge that the person whose 
drawing back is supposed possible in the second 
clause of the verse, is ‘the just’ in the first 
clause. So Tyndale translated it, as did Cover- 
dale, and Cranmer. But this verse, so rendered, 
would have contradicted the doctrine of final 
perseverance, and therefore, it is said, in the 
Geneva version any was substituted for he, and 
any man in our version. No objection to the 
entire good faith of our Translators is oftener 
urged than this. Now I certainly think myself 
that dikuios (the just) is the nominative of 
hupostelleetai (draw back), and that the passage 
does contradict the doctrine of final perseverance 
in its high Calvinistic or necessarian shape.” 
(Trench, on Bible Revision, page 169, 170.) 
Now, it is well understood that Calvin and his 
associate and successor, Beza, were the leaders 
of the theological school that brought out the 
Geneva version; and as that version had been 
published fifty years before that of King James, 
we can rez udily see some of the facilities that of- 
fered for adopting so much of the Calvinistic 
Genevan Bible as would suit the Episcopalian 
purposes of the Translators appointed by King 
James. 

“Tt is highly probable,’’ (says the American 
Bible Union), “ that Habak. ii. 3, 4, of the Septu- 
agint has been quoted here in v. 37, 38, with 
some verbal change.’ Kai, which is translated 
but in the common version, and and in the re- 
vised version, is said by others to be used here 
not as a conjunction, but as a sign of quotation. 
It is also contended by some able critics that 
the translation should follow in the same order 
as the words in the original, and that the point- 
ing should be changed thus, “the just by faith, 
shall live,’’ &e. 

On comparing the passage referred to in 

















to the suffering as well as the old. 
strong, and mind and body are vigorous, too often 
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Habakuk, with that in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews, also with his epistle to the Romans 
(i. 17) we may readily understand the apostle 
as placing in a new light the doctrine advanced 
by the Hebrew prophet. 
above suggestions their proper weight, we arrive 
at the conclusion that a nearer approximation to 
a correct rendering would be, “ Now the just by 
faith, shall live ; and if he draw back, my soul 
shall have no pleasure in him.” And well will 
it be for us, if we are included in the number 
of whom the apostle also speaks—“ But we are 
not of those who draw back to perdition, but of 
those who believe to the saving of the soul.” 


Allowing, then, the 


H. M. 
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THE FAITHFUL BANKER. 
BY THE LATE HENRY ROBBINS, M. A. 


Thoughts of the past come back full and fast 
When life is 


there is no time for reflection, and events which 


might have made a deep impression pass over 
us like the shadow of a dream. i 


It is otherwise 
when the body is fastened to one place by sick- 
ness. Then the mind is, so to speak, caught 
and caged ; it has less of the present and there- 
fore more of the past. Happy if this can sup- 
ply pleasure on the retrospect! Happy too, if 
lessons of endurance, hope, and love can be drawu 
from it! Most happy, if there be no dark de- 
filement defacing the vision ; but if, on the con- 
trary, there be a life spent in the Master’s ser- 
vice! It is a blessed thing tosee the workings 
of God’s grace in characters most widely differ- 
ing—in lives and circumstances as unlike as 
can be conceived; “ but all these worketh that 
one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as He will.” The Spirit is given 
to each to profit withal, and the heavenly talents 
in all cases produce other talents. There isa 
profit, a progress, a growth, an increase. It is 
well to glorify God, for it, in them. The true 
believer lives. Yet no longer he, but Christ in 
him. The writer wishes others to share in the 
pleasure he feels when he dwells on the traits of 
Christian character of some who have fallen 
within his experience. All that was good in 
them they would ascribe to His grace, and noth- 
ing could displease them more than if we were 
to lose sight of the Creator while we contem- 
plate the ‘gifts of the creature. Hero worship 
is an idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians. 

Not quite a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since three youths wended their way through 
the rugged, ill-paved streets of one of our old- 
est and most picturesque cities. They may be 
treading on the dust of Danes and Dutch, Flem- 
ings and French; for these in succession, for 
plunder or profit, have settled in this hive of 
industry ; but antiquities and history are of the 
past, and these are children of the present. 
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Boy like, they are bent on the one thought of 
their day’s enjoyment. The picturesque and 
the past, the cares and business of others, are 
alike nothing in their minds. 

Thus, over the hill to the hollow, through 
streets winding and perplexing to the stranger, 
devious and dirty to all, they reach a narrow 
gateway, and passing through a yard half filled 
with timber and half with rubbish, they rush 
on board a steamer, old and ill-shaped, creaking 
and heavy, of which the engine seems to puff 
and blow as if in very weariness at the prospect 
of moving so inert a mass. 

But whither are they going ? so free and fear. 
less, so full of life and fun ? They are to spend 
this day and the next at a town on our east 
coast, where the sea is noblest, the roads are 
busiest, of any place within our knowledge. 

But why mention this trip? so like many 
others long since forgotten. 

How often has the writer passed along that 
river! how monotonous are these journeyings ! 
—some of them have been-made when the mind 
has been tinged with sorrow, and others have 
been undimmed and in the society of happy and 
cheerful friends. But in this there stands out 
a figure striking and commanding, to which i is 
due the remembrance of the day. 

Soon after the boys had taken their seats, 
and with characteristic impatience were won- 
dering at the delay of the steamboat, there ap- 
peared a tall, fine man, whose hair was grey 
enough to shew that years had passed over him, 
and yet so upright and so noble as to shew that 
age made no impression on him ; his look was 
calm as if nothing could ever ruffle it, and his 
eye so soft and his language so gentle, as if none 
could say him nay. On this cecasion he was ac- 
companied by his son and daughter, both young, 
both promising. Who was this? A rich man, a 
great man, a good man; great, because good. 
Others of his line have had more wealth. None 
have been so loved, none so lamented. He was a 
man who could associate with the great, but was 
at home with the humble. He could converse 
with the learned, but he never shunned to 
speak to the ignorant. Wherever he was, he 
was a Christian, bent on his Master’s service; 
and if the three boys were altogether occupied 
with their pleasure, no less was he with his. Oh! 
how happy did he seem in the companionship 
of his children ! How his eye beamed with love 
towards all! None were beneath his address; a 
word for all, and, if we may so say, the word for 
each. No curious questioning as to who you 
were, but just enough to show that sympathy 
that he could feel with the unrestrained joys of 
the boy, or the mellowed sadness of riper years. 
His was a missionary life, and this day was no 
exception. The careless might laugh, and the 
scoffer scowl, and the formalist encrust himself 
in a case of self-righteousness ; but there was 
something winning in that man, which was 


/much strengthened by the force of his well- 


known character. No beauty along those banks 
would escape Ais eye: no rich cultivation but 
would call forth his gratitude ; no signs of im- 
provement but would attract his notice and form 
a basis on which to build some wise remark. He 
is neither priest nor minister, he has no degree 
in arts or divinity ; but he has a call, a work, a 
Master, a mission, and for this he will wisely 
choose the best time and the best way. He 
acts as if he wished to live out the Apostle’s 
command; ‘ Walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without, redeeming the time, that your 
speech be alway seasoned with salt.” (Col. iv 
5, 6.) 

Thus does he wisely deal with others, redeem- 
ing, purchasing, gaining somewhat from the 
world’s waste for his Master’s message. He will 
not hinder the greatness of his object by the 
carelessness of his instrument. When the pas- 
sengers have satisfied their eyes with seeing, 


!}and may be are somewhat weary with the slow- 


ness of their passage, and yet before they are 
near enough their destination to be thinking of 
leaving, he goes round and summons all to si- 
lence and reading the Holy Scriptures. Some may 
come most unwillingly—some may come and 
listen not; but why should that hinder him ? 
He has his work, and he will do it. Wo is 
unto him if he preach not the gospel, which he 
himself so richly enjoys. 

It is not every one who thus could be a pub- 
lic priest and a minister to any congregation. 
But he could, and was. Here was un opportu- 
nity ! Here were living souls, dying sinners, the 
thoughtful and thoughtless, the blind and the 
seeing, the wayfarer and the wanderer, the un- 
thinking schoolboy and the thinking man of 
riper years. If he loved the African, shall he 
not love the English? If ke cared for the negro, 
can he overlook the neighbor? It is no easy 
matter to stand up in the presence of a careless 
world and to be a witness of the truth, but such 
he was. And be it remembered that in those 
days open air preaching had not become popu- 
lar. However, there sat the preacher with his 
open Bible, opening more and more its precious 
treasures, and striving to make others know what 
he knew of the love of that Saviour “ who went 
about doing good.”” Not more calm were the waters 
of the river than was the speaker, though with- 
in him must have moved feelings grave and al- 
most awful, as he thought of the eternal inter- 
ests at stake. A man may well be solemn, when, 
with the gospel on his lips, he stands between 
the dead and the living to stay the plague of sin. 

No outline can be given of that discourse; its 
words are lost ; it matters not. Wasit blessed ? 
Who can doubt it? Though we cannot record 
one conversion, yet, like the rain, “ the word 


, cannot return void, but must accomplish that 


whereunto it is sent.’’ 


‘The voyage is ended, the travellers separate, 
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each on his own way; they may never all meet 
again. 

The few years that are required to change the 
youth into the young man have passed. Our 


three youths have separated in the journey of 


life. They have never met since, and in this 
world never will again. Once again, one of our 
three youths met the faithful Banker, but in a 
far different place. Ona calm summer’s even- 
ing, when nature is peculiarly still, three young 
men are sauntering along beneath the Gothic 
tracing of that most splendid avenue of elms in 
Christ Church meadow, Oxford. 

Years have been added without cares becom- 
ing very heavy. These three oft take sweet 
counsel together, in their onward path. 

Pleasant is the memory of many hours thus 
spent! How they shine in contrast with many 
misspent! Strange vision in classic Oxford ! 
There is seen in this walk the same figure as on 
the steamboat, with the same companivns. It 
needed not the broad brim and the drab coat to 
prove the identity. 

The faithful Banker has come to visit the or- 
thodox university, and to introduce his children 
to its sulemn old grandeur; and well he may, 
for, to the well-educated and accomplished mind, 
what sight more beautiful than this “ city of 
palaces ?” 

The young Undergraduate, knowing some- 
what of the use of a gown in the company of 
strangers, how it facilitates access, pens a note, 
offering his poor services to introduce the dis- 
tinguished visitor to the lions of the place. He 
throws in by way of introduction his father’s ac- 
quaintance and respect, founded on many acts 
of Christian kindness. The messenger returns 
with an invitation to breakfast. So he joins the 
family party and meets a cordial welcome. 

Before they start on the business of the day, 
the Bible and prayer are used to sanctify it. 
Even on his travels, he is not too hurried to 
find or make time for spiritual improvement. 
Neither soul nor body may be starved in any 
stage of the journey of life. The beauties of 
the place will not be less beautiful, if viewed 
with a solemn mind. The good gifts of the 
great Giver will not be less appreciated when 
the thoughts are first lifted upwards. Oh! 
when shall all art, all science, all knowledge, 
all mind, all power, be consecrated to the glory 
of the Creator? When shall man show his wis- 
dom in humility, and his earnestness in deep 
devotion to Him, by whom he is so fearfully 
and wonderfully made and of whom all nature 
testifies so clearly? When shall He take His 
kingdom? 

It was a pleasant day for the young man. He 
was at an age not ambitious to hide his talentin a 
napkin, and had no objection to draw from the 
rich store of his new friend some of its treasure. 
He did not go as a teacher, and had no objec- 
tion to be taught, and there was ample room fur 



















many a lesson. Even in orthodox Oxford the 
Banker is not without his friends amongst the 
high authorities, and so he varies sight seeing 
with welcome calls; he needed no guide, he 
knew all the buildings and all the streets. This 
perplexed the Undergraduate. He can under- 
stand his knowledge ,and indeed expects it in all 
other points, but in this of Oxford topography. 

Strange! they are in search of a house, which 
the Banker finds without much difficulty,—a 
sedate-looking, substantial fabric, without pre- 
tence of any kind. The quiet occupant is evi- 
dently astonished at the visit, as much as the 
Undergraduate. The mystery is explained by 
the simple request that the friend in possession 
would permit the father to shew his children the 
room in the house in which, in years gone by, 
the Quaker was at school; it seemed a curious 
circumstance that one of his sect should have 
been taught in rigid Oxford. 

This, then, is one of those places in which 


our friend acquired some portion at least of his 


mental training and the rich stores of his gifted 
intellect. Noone despises the place of his ed- 
ucation except those who have wasted their time 


and opportunities. There isa kind of sacredness 


in the memory. He, at all events, did not, over- 


shadowed though it was by the higher buildings 
of the great University. 
the travellers received more pleasure from any 
sight at Stowe, then in all its glory, which they 


We doubt whether 


had just seen, or any of Oxford’s beauties, than 


in that simple roof which had been the home 
awhile of him whom they venerated so much. 
The father might well calculate on the sympa- 
thy of his children» The day comes to an end 
with all its enjoyments. 


The faithful Banker, rich in advice and full 


in sympathy, will also be liberal ia act and re- 
fined in the manner of it. 
portunity when he is alone with the Undergrad- 


He watches his op- 


uate at the hotel, and places in his hand a small 
piece of paper, with a look peculiar to himself, 


saying, “ Friend, there may be some books 


which thou mightest like to possess, wilt thou 
accept this?’ And then, either mistaking the 
look of surprise at the unexpected gift, or per- 
haps wishing to avert thanks for it, he quickly 
remarked, “‘ Any banker will cash it for thee.” 
Yes, any one would cash the cheque of Joseph 
John Gurney! A friendly farewell ends the 
second interview. 

Life such as his, beaming with love so bright, 
so sad in its ending, (if any accident can be sad 
which hastens a saint into heaven) needs no tes- 
timony from man, though the mourning of his 
native city was pleasing proof that worth was 
valued. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 
it be so to those whom he has left behind! 


———__-_ -+»ee—- 


May 


A right moralist is a great and good man; 
but for that reason he is rarely to be found. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 7, 1861. 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—There are probably few 
people who will not admit the transcendent ex- 
cellency of peace in comparison with war, and 
that the evangelical promise of its universal es- 
tablishment will ultimately be fulfilled. The num- 
ber is, however, comparatively small, who are 
prepared to begin this fulfilment and cease to 
learn war any more. But the Society of Friends, 
ever since it became a distinct people, has 
held the doctrine that every individual who be- 
lieves that war is incompatible with the govern- 
ment of the Prince of Peace, our Saviour, is 
required in his own person to abstain from bear- 
ing arms and fighting. It has also never ceased 
to urge upon its members, to cultivate, under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, all those dispo- 
sitions which make for, peace, evincing to our 
fellow men at large, “that we are really redeem- 
ed from the spirit of contests, and truly the dis- 
ciples of a merciful Redeemer, whose holy, pure 
and undefiled religion is a system of universal 
love.” Earnestly have we been advised that 
none, while professing a testimony against war, 
may in some parts of their conduct be inconsist- 
ent with that profession. It has been felt that 
it is an awful thing to stand forth in the face 
of a nation as the advocates of inviolable peace; 
and that our testimony loses its efficacy, both 
upon ourselves and upon others, in proportion to 
our want of consistency. 

Many and plausible are the efforts now made to 
draw us, as sincere lovers of our country, into an 
active participation in the deplorable conflict 
which is filling our land with mourning. 

But in the various and deep trials that the 
wars of the last two centuries brought upon 
Friendsit has always been found,—and doubtless, 
we may now find,—that “we can serve our coun- 
try in no way more availingly, nor more accepta- 
bly to Him who holds its prosperity at his dis. 
posal, than by contributing all that in us lies, 
to increase the number of meck, humble, self- 
denying Christians.” 

We have been led into this train of thought 
by the perusal of a private letter from a young 
Friend of this city to another a few miles dis. 
tant, and we are glad of the privilege of presenting 


an extract to our young readers, fervently de- 


siring that, although written for the encourage- 
ment and strength of a single individual, it may 
be the blessed means of conveying waruing, in- 
struction, and comfort to thousands. 

“[ feel a little word in my heart for thee, 
dear M I have 
dwelt much, at times, on thy discouragements 
in regard to surrounding troubles, and have felt 
many times like encouraging thee from my little 
stock of faith and trust in a loving Father's 
care. Indeed, after the first few days of panic 
wherein I realized fear and terror to lay hold 
upon my inmost soul, as I strove to cling to the 
only sure support, and to know what was the 
Christian’s place in this crisis, fresh convictions 
came upon me of the duty of a steady mainte- 
nance of our peace principles, and fresh confi- 
dence in the protecting arm of God. With in- 
creased exercise of the one, came increased trust 


, and send it in simplicity. 


in the other. And up to the present day, the 
more I keep in the quiet as regards even what 
might be considered a natural and proper in- 
terest in the affairs of our chastised country, 
the more I realize quiet security and peace. 
Several times the exciting conversations of 
others, have well nigh drifted me off the Rock 
into the whirlpool of agitation, but a prayerful 
struggle against this outward pressure, and a 
word in season, perhaps, for the cause of the 
Prince of peace, have been blessed tothe restora- 
tion of the calm within. 

Let me entreat thee not to take so active an 
interest in what thou canst by no means influ- 
ence. This sweeping current must pass by the 
Rock to which the Christian clings. 
things must first come to pass’. 


‘ These 
But ‘be not 
afraid,’ is afresh the command of Him who has 
all power. And if the exigency of the case 
causes us to cling the more closely,—to be the 
more sure that we are, indeed, firm upon the 
sure foundation,—it will result in blessing, not 
in ruin. Oh, the sweet sense of safety there! 
strive after this, dear M—; it well rewards a hard 
struggle.” 


+ ~t)em 


PreMIUM FoR FLAX Corron.—Although it 
may be too late for any of our subscribers to avail 
themselves of the infurmation, it is yet interest- 
ing to know that the Premium for a bale, not 
less than fifty pounds, of the best prepared Flax 
Cotton, offered by the Rhode Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, has 
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been increased from thirty dollars to five hemes 
dred dollars. 


te 


Diep, on the 16th of 7th mo., 1861, at Dansville, 
Livingston County, N. Y., in the 35th year of his age, 
Heyry W. Pocket, son of Daniel and Beulah Puckett, 
(the former deceasei.) He was a member of Wabash 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wabash County, Ind. 

As a Christian he was meek and exemplary; and 
although a faithful adherent to the Society of Friends 
and a firm believer in their religious principles, yet 
he cherished a liberal charity towards all worthy 
members of other denominations. Among the most 
prominent features of his character were his clear and 
strong sense of justice, and his scrupulous regard for 
the rights and feelings of others, even in the most 
trivial matters. In health he was a happy and con- 
tented man; in affliction submissive and cheerful. 
Some weeks previous to his last illness, becoming 
conscious of the character and probable result of his 
disease, he wrote thus to his mother and other rela- 
tives: ‘I am not discouraged or depressed. I never 
felt more cheerful in my life.’’ From his conversa- 
tion with different persons, and from his letters, it 
appears that he was so fully resigned to the will of 








his Heavenly Father that all was joy and peace with 
him. The closing days of his pilgrimage on earth 
were days of intense suffering, and yet so perfect was 
his hope of immortality through Christ Jesus, that 
not a murmur escaped his lips. He assured a friend 
who was with him during his last moments, that 
although it seemed sorrowful to die, yet he was ready 
when the time should come, and that with him all 
was well. 

, on 8th mo. 2d, 1861, Jos B. Reminetoy, in 


the 80th year of his age, a member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 








, at Somerset, Mass., the 4th of 8th mo. 1861) 
Eser Cuace, a worthy member of Swansey Monthly 
Meeting, aged 82 years, 8 months and 28 days. 

The grace of God wrought eminently in this dear 
friend, and its fruit was manifest in his humble and 
consistent walk before the world. His love was 
strong for his Saviour, and for all the human family, 
extending even to his enemies. 

Having been faithful to the manifestations of his 
Master’s will, his end was peaceful, often expressing 
in his last sickness that he was ‘‘ waiting to go.”’ 





, in Sandwich, on the 9th of 7th mo. last, in 
the 8th year of her age, Ervira Lucretia, daughter 
of Peter F. and Elvira M. Swett, members of Sand- 
wich (N. H.) Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear youth evinced a degree of Christian grace, 
during a long and severe illness, far beyond her 
years—often spoke of her Heavenly Father, saying 
**she loved Him, and that lle knew best how long 
to continue her sufferings.”’ 

She was fond of reading, and particularly the Bible, 
which she frequently had read to her in her sickness, 
and even when in great distress. 

As her meek and patient spirit passed away, this 
Scripture truth was strikingly verified, that ‘‘ the 
child may die an hundred years old. 





, in Howard Co., Ind., on the 29th of 7th mo. 
last, ALFRED Jones, in the 49th year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Pleasant Hill Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. This dear friend bore a protracted illness 
with patience, often expressing a desire to be ready 
to go at any time: and under the trying prospect 
of near approaching dissolution, his spirit was calm 
and resigned. 

——, in Parke Co., Ind., on the 25th of 7th mo. 
last, Hannan Linpey, in the 56th year of her age; 





and at the same place, on the 26th of the same 
month, her sister, Satuy Lrypvey, in the 53d year of 


| her age. They were daughters of John and Elizabeth 


Lindley, (both deceased, ) and members of Rush Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


— wee 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS. 


The General Committee on First-day Schools for 
Scriptural Instruction of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
have had under consideration a general Conference 
of Superintendents, Teachers, Committees, and others 
who take an interest in that work, males and fe- 
males, not only of theirown Yearly Meeting, but 
the Society at large. 

Arrangements for such a Conference have accord- 
ly been made by a sub-committee, to be held in the 
City of Cincinnati, on Fifth-day, the tenth of Tenth 
month, 1861 (very soon after Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing) and continue probably several days. 

It is believed that a friendly intercourse between 
such as are engaged in this branch of Christian In- 
struction may be interesting and profitable. Way 
may thus be opened for the development of individ- 
ual experience, and for free discussion and examina- 
tion of various matters of interest relating to that 
work ; such, for instance, as the following : 

The most efficient modes of conducting such 
schools. 

How good order and attention may be best secured. 

How the spiritual interests of the Teachers and 
children may be best promoted. 

How failure in success may be best avoided. 

How the attention and interest of the older stu- 
dents may be best retained, so that they may become 
fitted to take the place of Teachers, Xe. 

The formation of Infant Classes, and the best mode 
of instructing them. 

The relative advantages of rewards and prizes. 

And any other subjects which may be appropriate. 

Such Friends as have had experience in the work 
of Scriptural Instruction in such Schools, in different 
parts of the country, are invited to prepare and for- 
ward Essays on the subject, whether they can attend 
or not. 

In order that every Scriptural School may be rep- 
resented, we desire that a delegate or more from each 
School in the several Yearly Meetings be appointed 
to attend, and that the names of such delegates be 
duly forwarded by mail to Dr. David Judkins, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

We affectionately invite Superintendents, Teach- 
ers, and others, as aforesaid, to attend. 

Elijah Coffin, David Marshall, 
Murray Shipley, Hiram Hadley, 
David Judkins, Rhoda M. Coffin, 
John Hadley, Jr. Sarah Smith, 
Daniel Clark, Hannah D. Shipley, 


Committee of Arrangement. 
Cincinnati, Tth Month 1st, 1861. 


—_—_——~<08 
FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Department of these Schools, for the 
Western District, will be re-opened on the 24 of 9th 
month, by Racnet BE. BatpErston, in the commodious 
rooms adjoining Friends’ meeting house on Twelfth 
street, entrance on Clover street. 

In this school young children of both sexes are 
instructed, and well grounded in the elementary 
branches of education, so as to prepare them for the 
higher departments of study, while their moral and 
religious welfare is carefully regarded. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo., 1861.—2t. 
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THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


(Concluded from page 823, Vol. 14.) 


Pegu.—The attention of the committee has 
recently been drawn to an entirely new cotton 
field, by Captain Richard Sprye. This geutle- 
man advocates the opening of a new line of 
overland communication with the interior of 
China. He proposes the construction of a cheap 
single line of railway for commerce from Ran- 
goon or Negras, in the Bay of Bengal, through 
Her Majesty’s territory of Pegu, and thence 
through a portion of the Burmese Territory to 
Esmok, in the Chinese province of Yunna. 
Rangoon is distant from Ksmok 500 miles. 
The southern provinces of China are densely 
peopled, and abound with most valuable raw 
products. Situated 3,200 miles from Pekin, 
the people are more free and open to foreign 
intercourse than the more €xclusive populations 
of the north. ‘They offer, therefore, an enor- 
mous market for British manufactures. The 
soils of Peguand Burmah are admirably adapted 
to the growth of cotton. Captain Sprye states 
that when “ Dacca was in times past the great 
muslin-making place of the Kast, considerable 
quantities were sent from Burmah to that city, 
for the manufacture of those exquisitely fine 
muslins which were formerly made there ;”’ and 
that, “ under proper cultivation, with such a soil 
and climate, adapted to the growth of cotton, 
his belief is that Pegu, Burmah, and the adja- 
cent Shan territories cast of them, could produce 
annually all the raw cotton that Kngland re- 
quires, and the whole of superior quality.” The 
Chinese at the present time employ caravans, 
numbering 40,000 ponies, for carrying on trade 
with these regions. A railway, such as Cap- 
tain Sprye describes, would at ouce open a con- 
siderable source for the supply-of cotton. 
Through its terminus, at Esmok, British mer- 
chandise would gain ready access to that vast net- 
work of water communication which intersects 
China, and in lineal extent reaches 15,000 miles. 
The opening of such a commercial artery into 
China, with her four hundred millions of pop- 
ulatien, would be a great gain for our manutac- 
tures ; and if at the same time so ample a cot- 
ton-growing region could be laid under contri- 
bution, Captain Sprye’s scheme would be worthy 
of immediate adoption by capitalists, as a hope- 
ful source of gain. 

Judia.—Among the numerous regions to 
which the attention vf the committee has been 
directed, none have presented so vast or hopeful 
a field for their labors as that of India; and 
while the difficulties they have had to encoun- 
ter have been of more than ordinary magnitude, 
the success they have met with has proved the 
most encouraging for perseverance. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Bombay, Caleutta and 
Madras, aud the Agri-Horticultural Society at 
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Calcutta, have alike rendered invaluable aid t 
the operations of the committee, and to whom 
the best thanks of the Association are justly 
due. 
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From this we may trace the supply of cotton 
from each source, and the comparative relation 


of one to the other As late as the year 1820, 
the imports of cotton from other countries than 
America exceeded the latter by 437 per cent. ; 
after that date America took the lead, gradually 
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advancing over the collective supply from all|The terraced hills rose to a sublime height on 
other parts of the globe, until the excess of|either side, casting a grateful shade in the 
American reached 209} per cent. in 1840-45. | valley below. The vale was vocal with running 
But since that period she has evidently been| waters, and lovely as a bower with gorgeous 
most seriously losing ground, and the nearer we | fluwers and exquisite foliage. Over the streams 
come in the consideration of this question to the | were ancient aqueducts festooned with graceful 
present day, the more important is its bearing | ferns, and along the water-courses was heard the 
upon the present position and future propects. | whir of wheels, giving an air of civilization to 
It will be seen, that in the five years ending|the scene. Soon we began to ascend a bleak 
1850, the imports of American cotton actually | limestone hill, from the summit of which we 
show a decrease of 43,000 bales as compared | saw the Samaria of Omri, the Sebaste of Herod, 
with five years ending 1845, and that from all} and the Sebustieh of the moderns. A short 
other sources there was also a decrease. In the}ride brought us to the site of the ancient city. 
five years ending 1850-55, over 1845-50, there | It is on an oval-shaped hill three huudred feet 
was an average increase in the exports from| high, and surrounded by the beautiful basin-like 
America of 432,000 bales; but in that period,}| Wady Sha’ir. The mountains of Samaria com- 
as compared with the preceding five years, an | pletely encompass the plain below, having buta 
increase took place in the imports of manufac- | narrow outlet, along the bed of a winter torrent 
tured cotton goods of 497,454,000 yards, and | flowing to the sea. The hill of the acropolis isa 
of 403,400 bales of raw cotton, together equal | truncated cone with terraced sides, commanding 
to 652,127 bales of cotton, or fully one-third | an extensive view of the Plain of Sharon, and of 
more than the increase in the exports from|the Mediterranean beyond. 

America; fortunately for the trade, Kngland| Samaria was founded by Omri, who, together 
has received in the latter period an increase | with the other kings that reigned over the Ten 


from other countries of 210,000 bales. Tribes, manifested a strange passion to found 
a empire cities. Jeroboam built lirzah; Baasha 
removed his throne to Ramah; and Ouri esta- 

CENTRAL PALESTINE—SA MARIA. poe say eg ; 


blished his in Samaria. No city held a more 

The scenery of Central Palestine is one of its | conspicuous rank in the history of Israel than 
most extraordinary charms. Indeed, it would) this. , It was here that a handful of young men 
be difficult to find another land upon the globe} routed the army of Benhadad; to its gates 
with a superficial area of less than twenty-eight | Elisha led the blinded Syrians from Dothan ; 
thousand square miles, combining, as it does,| within its walls occurred that terrible famine 
whatever is beautiful in rich plains, fertile val-}| when mothers ate their infants; and from the 
leys, wooded glens, graceful hillocks, rippling} plain below the panic-stricken Syrians fled, 
brooks, silver lakes, and majestic rivers, and | leaving their camps to be plundered by lepers. 
whatever is grand in wild gorges, sublime| Herod the Great received Samaria as a gift from 
chasms and lofty mountains, broken into beet-} Augustus, and by his munificence it became the 
ling cliffs and craggy peaks, with their broad | rival of Ba’albec and Palmyra in architectural 
summits capped with perpetual snows, and down | splendor. In the centre of the noble dell he 
wh-se rugged sides dash the foaming torrents of | built a temple in honor of his patron ; and to 
a thousand cascades. Viewed from abroad, we | the south-west of it, around the base of the hill, 
have often wondered that inspired bards and|he constructed a triumphal arch, with a colon- 
holy seers indulged in strains of praise so lofty | nade of two ranges of columns, fifty feet apart, 
on the natural features of the Promised Land.}and extending three thousand feet in length. 
It seemed like poetic license or “ oriental flat-| The shafts were sixteen feet high, two feet in 
tery ;” but facts vindicate them from the charge | diameter, and adorned with Corinthian capitals. 
of the one and the other. The magnificence of| But there is not a fragment of the splendid tem- 
the scenery is above all praise. Here are deep} ple to Augustus remaining ; the triumphal arch 
ravines and snow-capped mountains, not unlike | has fallen ; the colonnade is in ruins; only forty 
those of Alpine regions ; here are lakes not less | of its polished columns are standing, some with 
beautiful than those of Scotland ; here are rivers | buried bases, and all but one with broken cap- 
not inferior to those of Germany; here areyitals. In the midst of the wretched huts of the 
fruitful plains sustaining olive-groves, and vine-| modern village is the tomb and church of St. 
yards producing delicious wines and yielding|John the Baptist. The church is a glorious 
golden harvests, not unequal to the far-famed|ruin, and reminded us of the church of St. 
plains of Europe ; and here are landscapes, glow-| George at Lydda. The roof is gone, and only a 
ing in the morning light, and reflecting the] portion of the walls remain. In form it resem- 
glories of the setting sun, unsurpassed in beau- | bled a Greek cross, and the finish of the interior 
tiful Italy. Such are the charms of the region | was of the Corinthian order, and extremely beau- 
of Palestine through which we are now passing.|tiful. 1t is an old tradition that St. John was 
The road from Nablous to Samaria lay through | brought from the castle of Macheerus, on the 
one of the loveliest valleys in the Holy Land. | east of the Dead Sea, where he was beheaded, 
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and interred within these walls; and that the 
Knights of St. John guarded with affection 
and veneration the sepulchre of their patron 
saint. Moslem fanaticism would not allow us 
to enter the tomb; but by the gift of a few 
parahs we were permitted to stand upon the 
grass-grown wall and pluck a few flowers near 
the spot. On leaving the town, we passed the 
fallen colonuade, amid prostrate columns, broken 
shafts, and ruined arches, which forcibly re- 
called the words of Micah :—‘I will make 
Samaria as an heap of the field, and as plantings 
of a vineyard ; and I will pour down the stones 
thereof into the valley, and I will discover the 
foundations thereof.’—J. P. Newman in the 
Methodist. 


ciliolata 
From Everett’s Gration. 


THE TARIFF AND THE SOUTH. 


The Tariff is—with one exception—the al- 
leged monster wrong for which South Carolina 
in 1832 drove the Union to the verge of a civil 
war, and which next to the slavery question the 
South has been taught to regard as the most 
grievous of the oppressions which she suffers at 
the hand of the North, and by which she secks to 
win the sympathy of the manufacturing States of 
Europe. I am certainly not going so far to abuse 
your patience, as to enter into a discussion of 
the constitutionality or expediency of the pro- 
tective policy, on which I am aware that opinions 
at the North differ, nor do I deem it necessary 
to expose the utter fallacy of the stupendous 
paradox, that the duties enhancing the price of 
imported articles, are paid,not by the consumer 
ofthe merchandise imported, but by the producer 
of the last article of export given in exchange. 
It is sufficient to say that for this maxim (the 
forty bale theory so called), which has grown 
into an article of faith in the South, not the 
slightest authority has ever been, to my knowl- 
edge, adduced from any political economist of 
any school. Indeed, it can be shuwn to be a shal- 
low sophism, inasmuch as the consumer must 
be the producer of the equivalents given in ex- 
change for the article he consumes. But with- 
out entering into this discussion, I shall make a 
few remarks to show the great injustice of re- 
presenting the protective system as being in its 
origin an oppression, of which the South has to 
complain on the part of the North. 

Every such suggestion is a complete inversion 
of the truth of history. Some attempts at manu- 
factures by machinery were made at the North 
before the Revolution, but to an inconsiderable 
extent. The manufacturing system as a great 
Northern interest is the child of the restrictive 
policy of 1807-1812, and of the war. That 
policy was pursued against the earnest opposi- 
tion of the North, and tothe temporary prostra- 
tion of their commerce, navigation,and fisheries. 
Their capital was driven in this way into man- 
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ufactures, and on the return of peace, the foun- 
dations of the protective system were laid in the 
square yard duty on cotton fabrics, in the sup- 
port of which Mr. Calhoun, advised that the 
growth of the manufacture would open a new 
market for the staple of the South, took the 
lead. As late as 1821, the Legislature of South 
Carolina unanimously affirmed the constitutional- 
ity of protective duties,—and of all the States of 
the Union, Louisiana has derived the greatest 
benefit from this policy ; in fact, she owes the 
sugar culture to it, and has for that reason given 
it her steady support. In all the tariff battles 
while I was a member of Congress, few votes 
were surer for the policy than that of Louisiana. 
If the duty on an article imported is considered 
as added to its price in our market (which how- 
ever is far from being invariably the case) the 
sugar duty, of late, has amounted to a tax of 
five million of dollars annually paid by the con- 
sumer, for the benefit of the Louisiana planter. 

As to its being an unconstitutional policy, it 
is perfectly well known that the protection of 
manufactures was a leading and avowed object 
for the formation of the Constitution. The 
second law passed by Congress after its forma- 
tion was a revenue law. Its preamble is as fol- 
lows: ‘ Whereas, it is necessary for the support 
of the government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, that 
duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported.’’ That act was reported to the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Madison, who is en- 
titled as much as any one to be called the father 
of the Constitution. While it was pending be- 
fore the House, and in the first week of the first 
session of the first Congress, two memorials were 
presented praying for protective duties; and it 
is a matter of some curiosity to inquire, from 
what part of the country the first call came for 
that policy, now put forward as one of the acts 
of Northern oppression, which justify the South 
in flying to arms. The first of these petitions 
was from Baltimore. It implored the new 
government to lay a protecting duty on all arti- 
cles imported from abroad, which can be manu- 
factured at home; the second was from ship- 
wrights of Charleston, South Carolina, praying 
for such a general regulation of trade and the 
establishment of such A NAVIGATION ACT, as 
will relieve the particular distresses of the peti- 
tioners, in common with those of their fellow- 
shipwrights throughout the Union ! 

But the history of the great Southern staple 
is most curious and instructive. His majesty 
“« King Cotton,” on his throne, does not seem 
to be aware of the influences which surrounded 
his cradle. The culiure of cotton, on any con- 
siderable scale, is well known to be of recent 
date in America. The household manufacture 
of cotton was coeval with the settlement of the 
country. A century before the piano-forte or 
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the harp was seen on this continent, the music 
of the spinning-wheel was heard at every fireside 
in town and country. The raw materials were 
wool, flax, and cotton, the last imported from 
the West Indies. The colonial system of Great 
Britain before the Revolution forbade the esta- 
blishmevt of any other than household manufac. 
tures. Soon after the Revolution, cotton mills 
were erected in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
and the infant manufacture was encouraged by 
State duties on the imported fabric. The raw 
material was still derived exclusively from the 
West Indies. Its culture in this country was 
so extremely limited and so little known, that 
asmall parcel sent from the United States to 
Liverpool in 1784 was seized at the custom- 
house there, as an illicit importation of British 
colonial produce. Even as late as 1794, and by 
persons so intelligent as the negotiators of Jay’s 
treaty, it was not known that cotton was an arti- 
cle of growth and export from the United States. 
In the twelfth article of that treaty as laid be- 
fore the Senate, cotton was included with mo- 
lasses, sugar, coffee, and cocoa, as articles which 
American vessels should not be permitted to 
carry from the islands or from the United States 
to any foreign country. 

In the Revenue Law of 1789, as it passed 
through the House of Representatives, cotton 
with other raw materials was placed on the free 
list. When the bill reached the Senate a duty 
of three cents per pound was laid upon cotton, 
not to encourage, not to protect, but to create 
the domestic culture. On the discussion of this 
amendment in the House, a member from South 
Carolina declared that “ cotton was in contem- 
plation” in South Carolina and Georgia, “ and 
if good seed could be procured he hoped it might 
succeed.’’ On this hope the amendment of the 
Senate was concurred in, and the duty of three 
cents per pound was laid on cotton. In 1791, 
Hamilton, in his report on manufactures, recom- 
mended the repeal of this duty, on the ground 
that it was “a very serious impediment to the 
manufacture of cotton,” but his recommendation 
was disregarded. 

Thus in the infancy of the cotton manufac. 
tures of the North, at the moment when they 
were deprived of the protection extended to them 
before the Constitution by the State laws, and 
while they were struggling against English com- 
petition under the rapidly improving machinery 
of Arkwright, which it was highly penal to ex- 
port to foreign countries, a heavy burden was 
laid upon them by the protecting duty, to en- 
able the planters of South Carolina and Georgia 
to explore the tropics, for a variety of cotton 
seed adapted to their climate. For seven years 
at least, and probably more, this duty was in 
every sense of the word a protecting duty. 
There was not a pound of cotton spun,—no, not 
for candlewicks to light the humble industry of 
the cottages of the North, which did not pay 





this tribute to the Southern planter. The growth 
of the native article, as we have seen, had notin 
1794 reached a point to be known to Chief 
Justice Jay as one of actual or probable export. 
As late as 1796, the manufacturers of Brandy- 
wine in Delaware petitioned Congress for the re- 
peal of this duty on imported cotton, and the 
petition was rejected on the report of a com- 
mittee, consisting of a majority from the South- 
ern States, on the ground that “to repeal the 
duty on raw cotton imported would be to damp 
the growth of cotton in our own country.” 
Radicle and plumule, root and branch, blossom 
and boll, the culture cf the cotton plant in the 
United States was in its infancy the foster child 
of the protective system. 

When therefore the pedigree of King Cotton 
is traced, he is found to be the lineal child of 
the Tariff; called into being by a specific duty ; 
reared by a tax laid upon the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the North, to create the culture of the 
raw material inthe South. The Northern man- 
ufacturers of America were slightly protected in 
1789, because they were too feeble to stand 
alone. Reared into magnitude under the re- 
strictive system and the war of 1812, they were 
upheld in 1516 because they were too important 
to be sacrificed, and because the great staple of 
the South had a joint interest in their prosperity. 
King Cotton alone, not in his manhood, not in 
his adolescence, not in his infancy, but in his 
very embryo state, was pensioned upon the 
Treasury,—before the seed from which he 
sprang was cast “in the lowest parts of the 
earth.” In the book of the Tariff “ his mem- 
bers were written, which were fashioned in 
countenance, when as yet there were none of 
them.” 

But it was not enough to create the culture 
of cotton at the South, by taxing the manufac- 
tures of the North with a duty on the raw ma- 
terial; the extension of that culture and the 
prosperity which it has conferred upon the 
South are due to the mechanical genius of the 
North. What says Mr. Justice Johnson of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and a citizen 
of South Carolina? “ With regard to the 
utility of this discovery” (the cotton gin of 
Whitney), “ the court would deem it a waste of 
time to dwell long upon this topic. Is there a 
man who hears us that has not experienced its 
utility? The whole interior of the Southern 
States was languishing and its inhabitants emi- 
grating for want of some object to engage their 
attention and employ their industry, when the 
invention of this machine at once opened views 
to them which set the whole country in active 
motion. From childhood to age it has present- 
ed us a lucrative employment. Individuals who 
were depressed in poverty and sunk in idleness, 
have suddenly risen to wealth and respectability. 
Our debts have been paid off; our capitals in- 
creased; and our lands trebled in value. We 
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cannot express the weight of obligation which 
the country owes to this invention ; the extent 
of it cannot now be seen.’”’ Yes, and when 
happier days shall return, and the South, 
awakening from her suicidal delusion, shall re- 
member who it was that sowed her sunny fields 
with the seeds of those golden crops with which 
she thinks to rule the world, she will cast a veil 
of oblivion over the memory of the ambitious 
men who have goaded her to her present mad- 
ness, avd will rear a monument of her gratitude 
in the beautiful City of Elms, over the ashes of 
her greatest benefactor—Eli Whitney. 


THE TIMBER OF KANSAS. 


Few people who have not lived in a prairie 
country, have any conception of the growth of 
timber in Kansas. This growth, during the four 
years since the first settlement of Kansas, has 
entirely changed the appearance of the country 
in some localities. Timber flourishes and grows 
upon our prairies as well as in any country, pro- 
vided the fire is kept out. It is these annual 
fires which have swept over the country year 
after year, burning the young growth, and caus. 
ing the scarcity of timber, which was apprehend- 
ed to be a serious drawback to the settlement of 
the country. But sinee Kansas bas become 
populated, the fires in a measure have been pre- 
vented from entering the young timber; and 
now, where a few years ago the bald prairie was 
conspicuous for its barrenness, many groves of 
young and vigorous timber change the character 
of the scene. 

Among our many varieties of timber, we have 
those best adapted to the wants and comforts of 
man. The walnut,every variety of oak, hickory, 
pecan, coffee bean, elm, wild cherry, locust, linn 
and cottonwood, all grow to giant size, and af. 
ford an almost endless variety, and an inex- 
haustible supply. 

The walnut is the best timber we have; not 
only because of its large and general growth, but 
also because it will well supply the place of 
every other variety. 

It is an excellent building timber, good fire 
wood, and owing to its susceptibility of a fine 
polish, makes the best furniture. The oak ranks 
next. We have as many as seven different 
varieties of the same species, all of them well 
adapted to the wants of the farmer. All of the 
other varieties of timbe1 are useful for particular 
purposes. 


ee 


He that lives without a sense of his de- 
pendence and obligation, cannot be a moral 
man, because he does not know his returns of 
love and obedience, as becomes an honest and 
sensible creature: which very term implies he 
is not his own ; and it cannot be very honest to 
misemploy another’s goods.—Penn. 


REVIEW. 


THE TWO HOMES. 


Seest thou my home?—’tis where yon woods are 
waving, 
In their dark richness to the summer air; 
Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks 
laving, 
Leads down the hills, a vein of light,—’tis there ! 


*Midst those green wilds how many a fount lies 
gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colored with the skies, 
My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer 
* dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 


My home! the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track, 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 


There am I loved,—there prayed for,—there my 
mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye ; 
There my young sisters watch to greet their brother, 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly. 


There in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home-voices meet at day’s decline ; 
One are those tones, as from one heart ascending ; 
There laughs my home,—sad stranger! where is 
thine ? 


Ask’st thou of mine? in solemn peace ’tis lying, 
Far o’er the deserts and the tombs away ; 
Tis where J too, am loved with love undying, 
And fond hearts wait my step,—but where are 
they ? 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling ; 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air ; 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper, telling 
My lonely heart that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home and where, but with the loving ? 
Happy thou art, that so canst gaze on thine! 

My spirit feels but in its weary roving, 
That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene ! 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
I will believe,—but dark seas roll between. 
Hemans. 


— were 
‘¢ CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD.” 
BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. 


The welcome flowers are blossoming, 
In joyous troops reveal’d ; 

They lift their dewy buds and bells, 
In garden, mead, and field ; 

They lurk in every sunless path, 
Where forest children tread ; 

They dot, like stars, the sacred turf, 
Which lies above the dead. 


They sport with every playful wind, 
That stirs the blooming trees, 
And laugh on every fragrant bush, 
All full of toiling bees : 
From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale and mountain sod, 
They look in gentle glory forth— 
The pure sweet flowers of God. 


They come, with genial airs and skies, 
In Summer’s golden prime, 
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And to the stricken world give back, 
Lost Eden’s blissful clime : 

Outshining Solomon they come, 
And go full soon away, 

But yet, like him, they meekly breathe 
True wisdom while they stay. 


‘* If God,’’ they whisper, ‘‘ smiles on us, 
And bids us bloom and shine, 

Does he not mark, O faithless man, 
Each wish and want of thine ? 

Think, too, what joys await in heaven 
The blest of human birth, 

When rapture, such as woos thee now, 
Can reach the bad on earth! ”’ 


Redeemer of a fallen race, 
Most merciful of kings, 
Thy hallow’d words have cloth’d with power 
Those frail and beauteous things : 
All taught by thee, they yearly speak 
Their message of deep love, 
Bidding us fix, for life and death, 
Our hearts and hopes above. 


eee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forei¢n IntTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 22d 
ult. have been received. 


Great Britain.—The King of Sweden and his 
brother had been in England, visiting various objects 
of interest. 

The Nicaraguan Ambassador in London offers a 
free and liberal grant of land in Nicaragua to settlers 
there for the purpose of growing cotton. The ship- 
ment of the first cotton from Nicaragua, 30 bales, is 
announced. 

The English papers publish a long letter from the 
agent of the Cotton Supply Association, giving an 
account of his interview with the Viceroy of Egypt, 
respecting cotton-growing in that country. The 
Viceroy expressed much interest in the subject, but 
feared he could not do much directly to induce 
extensive cultivation. The government formerly 
monopolized the production of cotton as a source of 
revenue, and the lands were cultivated by forced 
labor; but this system is now abandoned, and the 
cultivators are allowed to till their land as they 
please. The Viceroy’s power in the matter is there- 
fore limited to setting an example on his own estates, 
which he declared himself willing todo. He stated 
that at present the cultivator usually receives ad- 
vances upon the security of his coming crop of corn 
or cotton, but at a low price and at most exorbitant 
rates of interest; and he suggested that English 
capitalists should make such advances at reasonable 
rates, the contracts being made through the Gov- 
ernors of districts, who could enforce their fulfil- 
ment; and he believed the people, finding a sure 
return for their labor, would extend the growth. He 
also proposed that a model farm should be establish- 
ed, under the charge of a practical agriculturist well 
acquainted with cotton cultivation, whose system 
might in time be imitated by the natives, though 
progress in this way must be slow. The export of 
Egyptian cotton for 1860-61 is stated at 142,759 
bales, having increased in four years 51,187 bales. 

The Queen and some of her family were on a visit 
to Ireland. 

The Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
was sitting in Dublin, presided over by Lord 
Brougham. Among the papers read was one by 
—— Basely, of Manchester, England, entitled, ‘“With 
cotton, employment and food; without it, famine 
and expatriation.’’ The writer, an extensive spin- 





ner, said that the manufacturers expected to be able 
to obtain a supply of cotton sufficient to keep them 
working with tolerable regularity until next spring. 
He also stated, that while American cotton is now 
delivered at his warehouse at an increase of 124 per 
cent. on the price paid to the planters, cotton from 
Berar, India, costs 200 percent. on the sum paid the 
cultivators, on account of the difficulties of trans- 
portation. A paper on ‘‘ American Slavery and its 
influence on Great Britain,’? was read by Sarah 
Remond, a colored woman from this country. 


France.—The weather having been dry and hot, the 
wheat harvest had progressed favorably, but it was 
generally admitted that the crop would be deficient 
to an extent to require some importation, though 
not so much as last year. 


Avustris.—The people of Croatia had refused to 
elect members to the Council of the Empire. The 
Hungarians had declared, also, that they protest 
against any loan which may be decreed by that 
Council without the consent of Hungary. A royal 
Commissioner arrived at Pesth, on the Ist ult., with 
an order for the dissolution of the Hungarian Diet, 
which would be carried into effect on the 22d. A 
new Diet is to be convened within six months. 


TurkEy.—The government was actively progress- 
ing with financial reforms, and making preparations 
to establish a national bank. 

The International Commission had decided in favor 
of the Porte, on the question of boundaries at the 
mouths of the Danube, pending between Turkey and 
Moldavia. 

The chief of the Herzegovina insurgents had re- 
quested the intercession of Russia for effecting peace 
with Turkey. 


Inpm™.—Intelligence is to about the middle of the 
7th month. Rain had fallen in abundance over the 
whole country, so that in some places young rice, 
sugar-cane and indigo had suffered. The Famine 
Relief Committees continued their labors in the 
northwestern provinces. Nearly 10,000 people were 
daily furnished with cooked food in Delhi alone, and 
fully that number more inthe district. About 1,000 
poor widows obtained weekly relief in money at the 
Delhi gate. About 10,000 persons were employed in 
some kind of work by the Relief Society and gov- 
ernment; at Agra 2,000, on the Futteghur branch 
of the Ganges canal about 4,000, and so in other 
places. In Peshawur great and increasing distress 
prevailed. A fall in the price of opium had greatly 
affected those engaged in the trade, and was expect- 
ed to cause a deficit in the revenue. 


Cuina.—Dates from Hong Kong are to 6th mo. 18th. 
A good understanding is said to prevail between the 
foreign representatives at Pekin and the Chinese 
authorities. The British Minister had relaxed to 
some extent his prohibition of visits to Pekin by 
British subjects, which had been much complained 
of by the latter. The struggle between the imperial- 
ists and the rebels continued with varying results. 
The Emperor was still absent from Pekin. The 
commander of the U. 8S. ship of war Hartford, who 
combined diplomatic and naval functions, had lately 
sent an expedition up the Yangtze, and made an 
arrangement with the rebels at Nankin for the pro- 
tection of American property. This step had 
excited considerable remark. 


AUSTRALASIA.—The accounts from New Zealand 
say that fresh. troubles were anticipated. The 
natives were reported to be in close league against 
the Europeans, seeking to have a consolidated and 
central administration under a king of their own. 
The English Governor had issued a proclamation 
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demanding submission and compensation, the alterna- 
tive being the employment of force. The natives 


avowed their intention not to be the aggressors, but 
to resist any interference, and throw the responsibility 
of commencing hostilities upon the English. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued an appeal to the people of the United States 
for subscriptions to the national loan of $150,000,000 
authorized at the late session of Congress, of which 
$50,000,000 has been already subscribed by the 
banks of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
Sums as small as $50 will be received, in return for 
which Treasury notes bearing 7 3-10 per cent. in- 
terest will be given. A large number of subscriptions 
have been already made. 

The clearance of cargoes from northern ports for 
Matamoras, Mexico, has heen forbidden by the 
Treasury Department, as it was found that goods 
sent thither were forwarded to Texas and other 
rebel States. 

In accordance with the late proclamation of the 
President prohibiting commercial intercourse with 
seceded States, and declaring all vessels belonging 
wholly or in part to inhabitants of such States, 
found in any port of the United States fifteen days 
after the date of the proclamation, to be forfeited. 
The U. 8. Surveyor of New York, on the Ist inst., 
seized 25 vessels lying in that port. In some cases, 
ownership had been transferred by persons acting 
under powers of attorney from seceded States, and 
in some others attachments had been issued on be- 
half of alleged creditors. “The validity of such pro- 
ceedings will be legally investigated. 

The Postmaster General, having authentic in- 
formation that the mails have been repeatedly 
violated and cannot be safely carried in the part of 
Kentucky west of the Tennessee river, has ordered 
the discontinuance of all the post offices and post 
routes in that section, except the routes from 
Russellville to Millburn, and from Eddyville to 
Olive, with the offices thereon. Letters to those 
offices should be addressed ‘*‘ via Louisville.’’ 

An order has been issued from the War Depart- 
ment, by which all correspondence and communica- 
tion, verbally or by writing, printing or telegraphing, 
respecting the operations or situation of the military 
and naval forces, by which intelligence shall be di- 
rectly or indirectly given to the enemy, without the 
sanction of the general in command in the respective 
military districts, are absolutely prohibited, and per- 
sons violating this order will be proceeded against 
under the article of war, which prescribes for the of- 
fence the punishment of death or such other as a 
court-martial shall direct. 

The commander of the U. 8. squadron on the coast 
of Africa has informed our government, that the 
Governor of Fernando Po has been authorized by the 
Spanish government to receive in that island a cer- 
tain number of Africans from slave-ships captured by 
U. 8. vessels; that being free, they may there ac- 
quire the rudiments of civilization. 


Military Movements.—The naval expedition from 
Fortress Monroe attacked, on the 28th ult., two forts 
situated on Hatteras Inlet, near Cape Hatteras, which, 
after a bombardment of parts of two days, a, small 
land force also co-operating in the attack, were sur- 
rendered, with no other conditions than that the gar- 
rison, 715 in number, should be treated as prisoners 
of war. The commander of the forts was Commodore 
Barron, lately a Captain in the U. 8. Navy. The 
prisoners have been brought to New York. No in- 
jury was sustained by the U. 8. forces; the rebels 
are believed to have had 12 or 15 killed, and 35 
wounded. Two vessels and a land force were left to 
retain the forts, the, possession of which gives the 
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virtual command of the whole coast of North Caro- 
lina, and of the inland communication, by the Dismal 
Swamp canal, with the extreme south-eastern por- 
tion of Virginia, 

In the neighborhood of Washington, the rebels 
have been erecting fortifications still nearer the Po- 
tomac, but no attack had been made when our paper 
was prepared for the press, nor is it known whether 
one is designed. Slight skirmishes between scout- 
ing parties have been occasionally repo:ted, but 
nothing decisive. The column of Gen. Banks is near 
the Potomac, in Maryland, about 35 miles north-west 
of Washington. Inthe Kanawhavaliey, 900 U.S. troops 
were surprised on the 26th by a much larger body 
of rebels, but succeeded, after a sharp conflict, in 
effecting a retreat without being pursued, and saved 
their bazgage. Another engagement is reported, at 
Boone County Court House, on the Ist inst., in 
which the rebels were routed, and the town burned 
by the Federal forces. The details are not known. 

Missouri.—Gen. Fremont, on the 30th ult., issued 
a proclamation declaring martial law throughout the 
State of Missouri, on account of its disorganized 
condition, the helplessness of the civil authority, 
and the insecurity of life and property in presence of 
the marauding bands who infest nearly every 
county. The lines of the army of occupation are 
declared to extend for the present from Leavenworth, 
by way of Jefferson City, Rolla and Ironton, to Cape 
Girardeau. All persons taken armed within these 
limits are liable to suffer death by se: tence of court 
martial, as are all destroyers of railroad bridges or 
telegraph lines. The property of armed rebels is 
confiscated, and their slaves, if they have any, are 
declared Free. All persons are warned against 
treasonable correspondence, and those who have been 
led away from their allegiance are required to return 
home; their absence, without sufficient cause, will 
be held presumptive evidence against them. It is 
not intended to suspend the ordinary tribunals, 
where their functions can be peaceably exercised. 
An order to the army, of the same date, prohibits all 
vexatious proceedings calculated to harass the 
citizens, and unauthorized searches, seizures and 
destruction of property, except in case of military 
necessity, for which the officers will be held strictly 
responsible, and enjoins the utmost circumspection 
on officers commanding districts, posts or detach- 
meuts. Several skirmishes are reported in different 
parts of the State, but no important action. The 
latest accounts represent the rebels as apparently 
again retiring southward. 


‘* The Confederate Congress.’,—A Nasliville dis- 
patch to the Louisville Courier states that the Con 
gress has empowered ‘‘ President ’’ Davis to appoint 
two additional Commissioners to Europe, the coun- 
tries to which they shall be sent being left to Lim to 
determine. An act has been approved by him for 
the aid of the State of Missouri in repelling invasion, 
and to authorize its admission into the Confederacy. 
The preamble sets forth that the people of Missouri 
have been prevented, by the unconstitutional inter- 
ference of the Federal government, from expressing 
their will in regard to union with the Confederates, 
and are now repelling an armed invasion, in which 
the Confederate government should aid them. The 
President is authorized to co-operate with them with 
military power, and to accept troops enough for the 
purpose. The act provides for admitting Missouri 
to the Confederacy, when the Provisional Constitu- 
tion shall be ratified by the legally constituted 
authorities of the State, and an authenticated copy 
communicated to the President, who shall then issue 
a proclamation announcing its admission. C. F. 
Jackson is recognized as the lawful Governor. 





